




























DOCTOR WHO? by Tim Quinn & Dicky Howett 
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T ti« °BBC's f vast 6 North^AcTon 
rehearsal block, an uninspiring 
place at the best of times, but made 
all the more depressing amid grey 

soon as Sylvester McCoyOntroduced 

respond with enthusiasm. 

McCoy is extremely restless, he 
never sits still and he seems almost 
nervous, an impression belied by his 
constant stream of jokes and puns. He 
listened intently to each questior 


Sylvester recalled I 


I and 11 


"When I v 


I studied 


really good training for any actor! 
Also, I remember once my grand¬ 
mother - who is Irish - sitting in the 
bay window of a lovely house we had 
near the River Clyde, looking out onto 
a rainy landscape, just like today's. 
Suddenly, in a mysterious kind of 
way, she turned to me and said I 
should become an actor. It came from 
nowhere and I thought it was a 
completely barmy, silly idea. But it 
was there and it took root, I suppose. 

"What then happened was that I 
was working in London for a com¬ 
pany that went bust. I ended up 
working in the box office of the 
Roundhouse Theatre and one day Ken 
Campbell came in. He was setting up 
the Ken Campbell Roadshow along 
with Bob Hoskins and various others, 
and someone had let him down. 
Brian Murphy ^was collecting the 

names, but you had to if you were an 
aspiring actor; as you got to know 
these people, they became mates and 
they could help you become an actor. 
Ken went to Brian and said, T need 
someone for this wild show starting in 
the North of England,' and Brian said, 


those days I was a hippy with a 
moustache, lonj» hair, beads, the lot — 

Roadshow. I told him I wasn't an 
actor andI Jie said, "Do you want to 

come back on Monday. He did - and 


The latest incarnation of the 
Doctor exudes energy. So 
does Sylvester McCoy, as 
Richard Marson discovered, 
when he went along to 
interview him on the subject 
of his new role and the series 
in general... 


to launch the career of one-time 
Doctor Who girl Janet Fielding), 
Sylvester worked with Joan Little- 
wood and then up in Nottingham: "I 
prefer stage work - I like it a lot. I 
nave been very lucky in the television 
that I have had to do, because I've 
done lots of children's programmes; 
they're very imaginative and you're 
allowed to stretch as an actor. But if 
you do stuff like Crossroads all the 
time, it's a bit like factory acting — 
you've just got to learn your lines, 
stand there and do it." 

A whole generation of children will 
remember Sylvester's mime contribu¬ 
tions to Vision On, back in the early 
1970s: "Ben Bennison was leaving 
and I was approached by Clive Doig, 
the producer, to take over. He said, 
'Do you do mime?' and I said, 'Yeah,' 


take an 


"I kept thinking, 'I hope 
this interview finishes 
soon, or I'll run out of 


"Today the director said I was a 
very imaginative actor, meaning Jhat 

ideas. Sometimes it's a pain in the 
neck for the producer or the director, 
but it's because of my early years that 
I'm like that. Clive Doig, my producer 
on Vision On and Eureka, contributed 
to getting me the Doctor Who part. It 
was announced on the news that the 
other Doctor was leaving and at the 
same time, I phoned up my agent and 

BBC. He phoned John Nathan-Turner 
and after )ohn had put down the 
phone, it rang again, almost im¬ 
mediately. It was Clive Doig saying, 
'You ought to see Sylvester McCoy,' 

you in cahoots with his agent?' Clive 


replied, No.no honestly. I heard it on 
the news and I think he'd be a good 
man.' john had thought it was a 



was a really good audition piece for 
Doctor Who. I went along for an 
interview, as you do. You normally 
audition for the theatre, but for telly 

take about fifteen minutes or half-an- 

two-and-a-half hours! It was two-and- 
a-half hours of charm, because you 
go into these interviews and try to be 
charming. 

but I kept thinking, 'I hope this 

of charm,' but I managed to con my 
way through that one. Then I went 
back and did another two-hour 
interview and then I met the Head of 
Series and Serials, Jonathan Powell, 
who only gave me five minutes, thank 
God! They decided that they quite 
liked my quirkiness and humour but 

ness and the power to overcome the 
many enemies that I would meet in 

scenes - and one of those was 
overpowering the enemy and I passed 
that, so they gave me the job. We did 
the test in one of those small studios 
where they do the weather program- 

"Janet Fielding did the test with me, 
and she'd rehearsed this stuff on 
another day with me and a few others 

to hang around quite a lot. At first I 
wasn't too bothered one way or the 

but then I began to think, 'Oh, my 
God! They're serious!' and then you 
thought perhaps you ought to think 
about it seriously." 

Sylvester had only vague recollec- 

Colin Baker, who was something of a 
Doctor Who buff: "I'd watched it 
myself when it was Patrick Trough- 
ton, Jon Pertwee and Tom Baker. 
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Earlier this year, Patrick 
Mulkern went behind the 
scenes of the new season and 
talked to designer Geoff 
Powell about his work on Time 
and the Rani.. . 


Powell 

set for success 


G eoff Powell joined the BBC as 
a design assistant in 1965. 
From Pebble Mill he moved to 
BBC Wales, and then to Television 
Centre in London. He worked on 
many shows in the 60s and 70s, 
including The Onedin Line, Dick 
Emery, Dad's Army and Softly, Softly. 

More recently, some of Geoff's 
work for the BBC has gained critical 
acclaim. His designs for Screen Two's 
The Insurance Man won him the 1986 
BAFTA award. Surprisingly, although 
he has worked for the BBC over 20 


passed me by." 

Then Geoff was engaged on the first 
story of the Twenty-fourth Season, 
Time and the Rani. As designer, he 

production team to become involved 
in the programme. "You join virtually 
the same day as the director, and start 
working out from the script what 
you're going to have to come up with. 
But with Doctor Who there have been 
problems; the scripts were commis¬ 
sioned late and there were endless 
discussions and alterations, so we 


laughingly call the run-up period, 
which is based theoretically on the 


than a drama recorded on VT [Video 
Tape] in the studio. 

“You charge a production so much 
per day and there's an agreed scale 


doing, ensuring the maximum 
amount of co-operation. Decisions 
have to be taken over who will do 

provided by set design or built by 
visual effects, or a monster should be 
made by visual effects or by costumes 


then convert them into highly detailed 
elevations. He sits down with a sheet 
marked out with the outline of the 
studio allocated to the production and 

which are required for the recording 

"On paper a futuristic Doctor Who 
set can be extremely intricate - a 
maze of lines and curves. Walls set at 


on a flat plan. Anything which 
dotted line." 

Then either the designer or his 
assistant will build a small scale 
model from card and paper to give an 
accurate three-dimensional rendering 
of the sets, which will be easier for the 


ing sessions at Television Centre and 

previously in Somerset. Finding an 
appropriate location was just as much 
a part of Geoff’s job as creating a 


woodland setting, but we thought, 
'That's going to be so easily identifi¬ 
able as rural England. It's supposed to 

something treeless and rocky,' and 
we didn't want the same old sandpit 
that they've used over and over again 
on Doctor Who. The production 
manager got in touch with ARC, 
which is one of the biggest cement 
producing companies in Britain - and 

Somerset. It was ideal, because we 
could work in three different stone 

one was the biggest in the country, 
but we just used that for what they 
call a sump - a pool of water at the 
bottom of a quarry." 

Often slight additions are necessary 

















was in the area behind this shutter, 
the brain chamber, that the design 
team were working feverishly against 
time to get everything finished. 

The superb brain from Visual 
Effects took pride of place at the 

ten feet from the studio floor, the 
brain was mounted on a circular 
base, and was surrounded by a metal 

various other control panels and the 
set was backed by an expanse of 
'rock' and a black backdrop. The 

gantry either by the steps in the lab on 
the other side of the shutter or by a 
rough wooden staircase, which was 
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finis 




carrying out repair jobs on items 
damaged in transit from East Acton. 
All but one of the perspex panels had 
broken - fortunately in most cases, 
they could be patched up quite easily. 
He, Geoff, the rest of the design team 
and Visual Effects were working 
against the clock to get everything 
ready - a situation not helped by the 

recording was in progress. 

Beyond, in the main lab, Sylvester 
McCoy and Kate O'Mara were run¬ 
ning through a scene. The production 
was proceeding on a rehearse/record 


leisure during rehearsal time, but 
once the red 'Transmission' signs lit 
up on the walls, the floor manager's 
voice would ring out for absolute 

chamber would have to stand perfect- 
rattled at the slightest step. 


partiallyta ^ 

lighting the set and allow enough 
space below for the 'Vis Ex' guys to do 
their stuff - so that they can operate 
under the cylinder out of shot, get all 
their equipment under there and 
generate their effects, while the cast 


Geoff's assistant, who last 
acted as designer on the final two 
instalments of The Trial Ot A Time 
Lord. He commented on some of the 
problems that they seemed to be 
having. "Difficulties often arise when 
sets are built by an outside company. 
By union agreement, people like 
Zircon can build sets for us, but they 


longer to put everything together." 
had spent a 


C olin Mapson was down below 
with other members of his 
department - Roger Turner, 
who'd been on hand throughout the 
run-up period, and Sinclair Brebner, 

which would be the final shot 
recorded on Tuesday night. A great 
deal of forward planning and preci¬ 
sion is necessary whenever explo¬ 
sions are involved in the script. They 
have to be effective and make an 
impression but at the same time do no 


\ large b 


but pull back the panels and tr 
reglue them. 

Roger from Visual Effects wer 
oversee the use of one of the wea| 


reral others, but they're fibreglass 
mmies." The one working gun had 


B 


mid-afternoon, Michael Tre¬ 
e's attention had turned to the 
isitioning of a blue CSO 


just below, although he discovered 
no allowance had been made to hide 
the clock's power cables. 

Geoff had taken himself off into one 
of the stores adjoining the studio. The 

of the recording - but nothing suitable 
had been prepared. Spontaneously 
inventive, Geoff delved into a crate of 






k was wheeled 
n the platfi 


blasts out clouds of harmless carbon 
dioxide gas on cue to provide the set 
with a smoky atmosphere - much 
needed in a brightly lit studio. Colin, 
Roger and Sinclair would have to 
crouch into the confined space below 
the platform and oversee all the 
effects and under-lighting. It was a 
task none of them relished. The 


obviously r 


e began spraying the 


ses made by sliding doors 
moving set features are 
)t desirable in the finished 


The afternoon came to a close at 

completed, and although Visual 
Effects still had a long evening ahead 
of them, Geoff's involvement was 
finally o 


aspects of the production. Geoff's 
advice was called upon when some 
gold-coloured panelling on the main 
set started buckling under the glare of 







































LOST AND 
FOUND 

The trail that started some 
months ago with a screening of 
a missing Patrick Troughton 

finally led to this and another 
episode from the same Doc¬ 
tor’s era being returned to the 
BBC Archives. The first epi¬ 
sode is The Faceless Ones - 
Part Three, which, though 
rumoured to be back at Brent¬ 
ford, has in fact only just 
returned. Unfortunately it has 

but apart from that it is a 
fascinating film record of the 
companion who nearly was - 
Pauline Collins as Samantha 
Briggs - and it naturally 
concerns the villains of the 
piece, the Chameleons, rather 
more than the other episode 
held by the BBC, Part One. 

But perhaps the most excit¬ 
ing news comes with the 
knowledge that alongside this 
episode, the BBC have now 
also got episode two of the 
Dalek epic The Evil of the 
Daleks. This really is a find, as 


responsible for the find - 
Saeed Marham, Gordon Hen¬ 
dry and Paul Venezies - and 

out there who can help to 
episodes to go. 


AT HOME AND 
ABROAD... 

Word has it that the ABC 
channel in Australia, which is 
the television home of Doctor 
Who down under, has relented 
in its previously strict cen¬ 
sorship of the series. It recent¬ 
ly broadcast a complete ver¬ 
sion of The Brain of Morbius 

viously it had just shown the 
compilation available on BBC 
Video) as well as a similarly 
intact Deadly Assassin. Fans 
there are now waiting with 
bated breath to see whether 
further edited stories, such as 
The Caves of Androzani will 
follow suit. . . 

couple of final casting con¬ 
firmations for the season. In 


Goodbye Bonnie . . . Hello Sophie 








B Travelling 

ompanions 

When Doctor Who first started, the enigmatic figure of the Doctor 
needed a more recognisablv heroic male companion to act as a 
counter-balance. Enter Ian Chesterton . . . By Richard M arson. 



















































♦ CLASSIFIED ♦ 















































NEW SEASON PREVIEW 



































THE CALENDAR -SPECIAL^ 


•25 YEARS CELEBRATION EDITION! 



13 FULL COLOUR PAINTINGS BY ANDREW SKILLETER AND STUART HUGHES 

• Features all six Doctors, the Daleks and the Cybermen amongst others 
• Anniversary information throughout • Space for daily entries 
• High quality print on art paper • Size 340x280mm 
• Includes 8 completely new paintings 











